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medicine.' The writer of course means that there has been an 
increase in the number of physicians as compared with the total 
population, and that at the same time the number of illnesses, as 
compared with the total population, has decreased, largely owing 
to the increased number of physicians. These statements are by no 
means the same. It would scarcely be worth the while to make this 
explanation if it were not that it illustrates the fact that formal 
logic tends to ignore the complexity of thought — hence its compara- 
tive barrenness. 

Editor op Science. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE. 

The Nature of Goodness. George H. Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1903. 

That a need exists for a good text-book in ethics has long been evi- 
dent from the succession of introductions which have appeared of late 
years. Mackenzie's ' Manual ' and Muirhead's ' Elements ' have held 
their own pretty well, yet have not been felt to satisfy the need completely. 
Nor has Seth's 'Principles,' though marking an advance, quite realized 
the ideal. The Hegelian spirit seems to manifest itself in a tendency 
to over subtlety and refinement in details which is confusing to a beginner, 
and at the same time to a vagueness in the statement of first principles 
which often produces in the reader a sense of mystery and elevation, but 
by no means conduces to clearness of comprehension. The student is not 
impressed with the reality of the analysis — the principles discovered seem 
to be those of an experience other than his own — the whole discussion 
seems remote from life, and he retains a vague feeling that his study has 
not answered his legitimate expectations. 

Apparently with a desire to meet these objections we have had two 
more recent works, one professedly an introduction, the other a more 
comprehensive treatise, those of Fite and Mezes. The latter of these, 
in its preliminary discussions of the nature of ethics and the character- 
istics of moral experience, is refreshingly real and concrete. One feels 
that he is face to face with life and engaged with its analysis. Yet the 
book as a whole lacks that unity of principle and treatment necessary 
to make it intelligible to a beginner. The materials are good but they 
appear to have mastered the builder. Dr. Fite's ' Study ' makes interest- 
ing reading for the initiated or for those philosophically inclined and 
looking for a theory of the world as a whole, but for the uninitiated 
ethical student it is impossible. The work is not an introductory study 
of ethics, but an elaborate and interesting criticism of certain typical 
philosophic theories, with special reference to their social and moral 
significance. It is an introduction to theories rather than to the facts 
of the moral life. 
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If ethics is to maintain its self-respect in these days of the exact 
sciences it must adopt something of their method. It must cease to 
be merely a struggle of contending theories and become a direct study 
of moral experience. The student should not be first bewildered and 
unsettled by a discussion of rival theories and only after having gained 
a vivid impression of the uncertainty of all things ethical, be finally 
made doubtfully happy by a neat reconciliation of the rivals and an 
assurance of their future harmony. His conclusion is apt to be that the 
whole matter is an artificial solution of an equally artificial puzzle. His 
first introduction should be to actual moral judgments — to those funda- 
mental distinctions of right and wrong in conduct about which there is 
no dispute — and his further progress should be in the analysis of the 
necessary implications of those judgments until he is finally led to the dis- 
covery of the most fundamental principles as involved in his simplest 
judgments. There will be more or less difficulty in the exact formulation 
of these principles, but at least the student will feel that they have as 
firm a ground in experience as have the principles of knowledge. He 
will not lay down his book or leave his class-room with the belief that 
moral distinctions are speculative and uncertain while those of economics 
or psychology are certain and real. 

When Professor Palmer published his series of popular lectures on 
the ' Field of Ethics ' a short time ago, it was the hope of all admirers 
of his genius for lucid and well-balanced exposition that, now that he had 
broken silence on the subject of ethics, he would follow it up with a 
similar work presenting his own solution of the problems of that science. 
This he has now done in his ' Nature of Goodness,' in the preface to 
which he expresses the hope that the two volumes may together serve as 
an introduction to ethics. Of the earlier book it is not necessary now to 
speak at length. It was recognized at once as characterized by that 
simplicity and directness of statement which comes only from perfect 
mastery of a subject. In fact, its chief drawback as a text-book was per- 
haps the completeness of the exposition. 

The present volume is an illustration of the same power in the author. 
It proposes to solve the first problem of ethics, that of the nature of 
goodness. A masterly analysis of the uses of the term brings out the 
twofold aspect of goodness, extrinsic, as means to an end beyond itself, 
and intrinsic, as an end in itself, and also the essential unity of these 
aspects, no object having value as means save as in itself good, and none 
having worth in itself save as also related to others, the general con- 
ception of goodness being thus that of organic wholeness or fulness of 
organization. Personal goodness, with which ethics is concerned, is the 
organic wholeness of those beings we call persons. The characteristics 
of persons are self-consciousness, self -direction, self -development and self- 
sacrifice. The goodness of persons consists in the realization of selves 
through conscious direction, development and sacrifice, in the attainment 
of the most complete life through the service of society. The goal of 
this development is not clearly defined and finite, but only vaguely ap- 
prehended and perhaps never completely attainable. Our lives are guided 
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by the feeling of our special limitations and imperfections rather than 
by a positive knowledge of an absolute good. Progress is made by 
patient improvement of the finite, by gradual development of our actual 
powers along lines laid down by past achievement. To this gradual 
development we can think no end. While it seems impossible to assert 
the infinity of the self, it seems equally impossible to think ourselves as 
finite. There is no provision in the moral life for checkage, each ad- 
vance makes the next more possible and our greatest exertions involve 
no destruction of tissue or impairment of function comparable to that 
which takes place in physical life. The starting-point of this development 
is in the unconsciousness of the natural life, its course is through the 
effort and struggle by which organization and self-control are won, and 
its end is in the unconscious certainty and accuracy of formed character. 
The absence of effort which is the crown of virtue is not a gift of nature 
but a product of will. 

From the point of view of method there can be no question as to the 
value of this little book as an introduction to ethics. It has the same 
kind of value for this science as has the work of Professor James for 
psychology — it gives the student a vivid sense of the real character of the 
material considered and it has the additional value of clearness and 
consistency of principle. There is here no clash of opposing systems but 
a delightfully natural and positive unfolding of theory. Instead of the 
mass of subtle distinctions between desires for pleasure and the pleasures 
of desire by which hedonism is usually overthrown, we have but a para- 
graph in which the necessity for a criticism of desires is clearly shown. 
The standard of evolutionary ethics is as simply treated by an indication 
of the relativity and unfixity of both environment and organism. 

Perhaps the most admirable feature of the work is the impressiveness 
with which the essential character of personality, its unfixity and self- 
determination, is presented. An appreciation of this is one of the most 
difficult results to obtain in the average student. They are so accustomed 
to the idea of objects or of fixed elements and natural law that they find 
it hard to conceive of a reality which never merely is as a completed and 
given thing, but is always in process of self-determination, for, in spite 
of the universal currency of the term evolution, the great majority of 
those who use it mean by it no more than change. Hence the whole 
significance of the self as more than a product of antecedent forces is lost. 

So, too, the consequent impossibility of determining exactly and uni- 
versally the features of the individual good is brought out naturally and 
with no suggestion of scepticism. Moral experience is shown as essen- 
tially a life, an art, as tentative and experimental, as a construction and 
testing of ideals. We are made to feel the absurdity of expecting an 
exact science of that which is contingent, of that which is not yet com- 
plete, and there is suggested the fundamental significance of moral faith. 
In the whole discussion we find just that clearness of distinction between 
science and life that we should expect from the author of the ' Field of 
Ethics.' 

But a review devoid of criticism is perhaps justly open to suspicion, 
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and hence a few questionable features might be pointed out in order to 
set the good in higher relief. These features are possibly due to the 
necessary limitations of subject and space, but they are none the less 
serious defects in an introductory study of this character. The first is 
a consequence of the author's Greek point of view and method of ap- 
proach. Starting as he does with the nature of goodness, he gives no 
adequate explicit consideration to the problem of obligation. That the 
conception of goodness involves that of obligation there is no doubt, 
but that this implicit element needs to be made explicit is equally true. 
The good appears to the modern mind as essentially an imperative, and 
one of the first and most natural questions of the inquirer is as to its 
authority. Indeed, one might very well insist with Kant that the start- 
ing-point for ethics should be the imperative of duty and that the con- 
ception of good should be the result of its analysis, but, even if we start 
from this other aspect, the nature of obligation should be adequately dis- 
cussed. But, further than this, there seems to be a certain ambiguity in 
expression concerning the moral motive which might readily be inter- 
preted in a sense directly subversive of the author's position. Is there 
not a substitution of the observer's point of view, and have we not as it 
stands a clear description of the essence of immoral action, when the 
author says, ' Intelligent, purposeful moral conduct is everywhere shaped 
by the hope of improving the condition of him who acts ' ? Certainly 
the self is involved in all rational action, but just as certainly the moral 
man, save when he is immediately concerned with his own self-culture, 
does not make the betterment of himself the explicit purpose of his 
action. He may desire water for the satisfaction of his physical need, 
but he does not labor for the welfare of the community in order that his 
self may be enlarged or his powers of self-sacrifice developed. It is 
because of ambiguities of this rather disastrous character that it seems 
preferable to substitute for the usual Hegelian formula of self-realization 
that of the realization of selves. 

These minor points, however, due, as they probably are, to limitations 
of space, can not detract from the essential value of the book as the best 
introduction we have to the study of morality. 

Norman Wilde. 

Univebsity of Minnesota. 

Binocular Vision and the Problem of Knowledge. James H. Hyslop. 

American Journal of Psychology, July-October, 1903, pp. 42-59. 

This is Dr. Hyslop's contribution to the ' Commemorative Number.' 
As the title indicates, there is a union here of the writer's speculative 
and experimental interests. To the reviewer this union seems to have 
been accomplished with questionable results. But that may be a matter 
of opinion. The essential question in the writer's mind appears to have 
been this: Do the phenomena of binocular vision furnish any evidence 
in support of the claim that the mind transcends its sense-experience? 
Still more explicitly stated, the question may read: Does the perception 
of solidity exhibit a case where we " see what is not in the ' impression ' " ? 



